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HEALTH PROGRAMS 

The following are statements of the health programs carried 
out in Williamson, West Virginia, and New York City: 

WILLIAMSON, WEST VIRGINIA 

As a part of the training in physical education that has been adopted by 
the school system, and in connection with hygiene as it is taught in the school 
each pupil enrolled in the Williamson schools must be weighed every month. 
Charts for each room have been provided, and on these charts each pupil is 
registered; the age, weight each month, and the standard weight are entered 
and compared from time to time. Losses and gains in weight are carefully 
watched, and efforts are made to correct any unnecessary deviations from the 
standard. 

A yearly medical examination is made of the pupils, and the record kept 
in the school files. The card is arranged so that the record is permanent, and 
each succeeding year's report is added to the individual card made for each 
pupil. Serious defects brought out by the examinations are reported to the 
child's parents, and medical aid is provided. 

In keeping with the health program, due each child of school age during 
school attendance, Williamson provides a nurse to watch the health of the 
pupils. During certain hours each day, the nurse examines children who may 
be sent to her office by their teacher, cares for their minor injuries or illnesses, 
and if necessary takes them home and sees that proper medical attention is 
supplied. 

The greater part of each day the nurse devotes to making calls on children 
who are out of school and are reported on the sick list. She investigates their 
condition, gives services and advice, gets a view of the general health of the 
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children, and is able to warn the teachers of serious diseases or epidemics 
that may be checked by proper attention and careful watching. 

From time to time during the year various physicians, doctors, dentists, 
and surgeons are asked to address the grade and high-school pupils on the 
care of the body, eyes, teeth, and other organs. This is the extent of a health 
program carried out now, but within a few years' time health and physical 
education will be as compulsory and as important as other academic subjects 
and will receive as much attention in the schools. 

NEW YORK CITY 

In an effort to determine what it would cost New York to keep its 800,000 
school children in good physical trim, the Department of Health has opened 
an experimental health station in Public School 43, Manhattan, according to 
an announcement made today by the New York County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 

The 3,000 children who attend that school will be given the most efficient 
health care possible under the direction of Dr. S. Josephine Baker, head of 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene. In remedying physical defects the bureau 
will be assisted by the Red Cross chapter and the departments of physical 
education, household economics, and nursing of Teachers College. 

More than a thousand of these children in the school have been found to 
be undernourished. A doctor and nurse have been installed in the school by 
the Department of Health to examine each child and consult with its parents 
regarding physical defects, such as diseased tonsils and adenoids and poor 
vision and hearing. A dentist provided by the Red Cross is treating the 
teeth of the children. Teachers College has turned over seventy of its public 
health and nursing students to assist in home visiting and field work. 

The experiment is expected to show just how much health supervision 
must be given and its minimum cost to keep the children in good health. 

A SUGGESTED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

A series of conferences has been held during the last two months 
in which a number of laymen and educators have participated in 
the effort to formulate the major lines of activity along which 
those who are interested in American schools should co-operate in 
order to improve educational conditions. It is not unlikely that 
these conferences may issue in some definitely organized effort to 
carry out the program suggested. In the meantime, the program 
itself is impressive because of its compact statement of current 
educational needs. The full statement is as follows : 

Public education is not a professional matter only. Education must be 
linked with life, and to this end the forces of society must unite with the pro- 
fessional forces of education for a joint accomplishment. For this purpose, 
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in the judgment of leaders in public education and laymen, there must be 
established: 

1. A central agency or clearing house, preferably in connection with some 
existing lay organization, for the collection of facts and the determination of 
procedure. Associated with this agency a large co-operating committee of 
leading educators already pledged to such support, and agreeing upon the 
following improvements, among others, in public education as immediately 
necessary. 

2. An extension of teacher-training facilities in normal schools, in con- 
tinuation and extension instruction, and in training "on the job." 

3. New teacher-salary schedules commensurate with those paid in other 
comparable occupations. Ratings and promotions dependent upon period of 
service and personal and professional qualifications. 

4. A teacher tenure of office based upon merit, replacing the prevalent 
practice in most cities of advancement solely upon the basis of length of 
service. 

5. A reshaping of elementary education, eliminating at least one year of 
the present content which is repetitional and waste, and replacing this with 
live courses in civics and economics which now are taught almost nowhere in 
the elementary or high schools, with the result that 80 per cent of all American 
children leave school forever with no formal education whatsoever in these 
subjects or in health or the use of leisure time. 

6. A longer school day and year, including in the longer time civics, 
economics, vocational training, health, and recreation, and thereby lessening 
rather than increasing the strain upon the pupils. 

7. Adult education in our schools, in factories, and elsewhere for everyone 
of whatever age who desires to enlarge his understanding as a citizen or improve 
his economic condition. 

8. Public support of the best educational leadership, intelligent and 
insistent in opposition to such inferior and political leadership as now unfortu- 
nately predominates in many quarters. 

0. Taxation safeguarded in amount and in use to the end that a dollar's 
worth of education is received for every dollar spent. 

TWO CITIES 

The school organizations in the great cities of the United 
States are passing through a period of desperate resistance against 
political control. The situation in New York City is vividly 
described in an editorial published in the New York Evening Post. 

STATE POWER AND CITY SCHOOLS 

The public school system of New York City is in a desperately bad con- 
dition. For this situation the present city administration and the school 
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board appointed under it must in large part be held responsible. But the 
very seriousness of the situation makes it necessary to scrutinize with the 
greatest care measures put forth to relieve it. 

There are two proposals now before the Legislature affecting directly the 
organization and control of education in New York City. One is embodied 
in the Mullan-Wright bill, and affects all the cities of the state. It gives 
virtually complete financial independence to the school board of New York 
City — only slightly less complete than that given to other cities in the state. 
This bill should pass. It will in no sense cure all the evils of school financing 
and school administration in this and other cities but it will eliminate the 
difficulties due to divided control. It will set up one authority, instead of 
two or more, in school affairs, and it will make it possible for the community 
to place the responsibility for success or failure in public education squarely 
where it belongs. 

The other proposal is embodied in Senator Robinson's measure to abolish 
the present New York City school board of seven members and substitute 
for it a larger board to be chosen by a special commission composed of the 
mayor and the four resident members of the State Board of Regents. This 
bill should not pass. Not even the emergency situation in New York City 
can justify a bill that is so fundamentally wrong in principle. It strikes at 
the basic right of the people of a community to have a large share in the con- 
duct of their schools, a right by no means impaired by the recognition of 
education as a state function; it would have New York revert to the large 
board, a type of school control from which the city has happily freed itself; 
and it epitomizes a contempt for public opinion that makes the remedy worse 
than the disease. The way to a better school board and better schools is 
through more democracy, not less. 

The last sentence of the editorial calls attention to a fact which 
school people have no right to overlook. There is a sense in which 
schools should be kept out of politics. The surest way to reach 
this desirable end is for the community to interest itself in schools 
enough to clean up the board and, if necessary, the whole munici- 
pality when matters go wrong. The experience of St. Louis shows 
that this can be done when the people of a city are sufficiently 
informed and intelligently guided. 

The schools of St. Louis were provided during Superintendent 
Soldan's administration with a charter which is not surpassed in 
professional spirit and effectiveness by any in the nation. The 
boards of education elected under this charter were for many 
years of the highest quality. They were nominated by the con- 
ventions of the two leading political parties, and under a gentle- 
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man's agreement were kept out of the squabbles which surround 
other political nominations. The parties took pride in presenting 
to the city the highest grade of nominees. In 1910, by a general 
state law, the mode of nominating all city officials was changed to 
the primary method. This proved disastrous so far as education 
was concerned. The quality of the board deteriorated rapidly. 
The latter years of Superintendent Blewett's administration were 
filled with annoyances from the self-seeking and often corrupt 
politicians who had secured places on the board. 

When Dr. Withers became superintendent, he immediately 
faced this political situation. He saw that there could be no 
compromise with machine politicians and therefore stood out 
firmly and persistently. He ignored the demands of the poli- 
ticians on the Board of Education for personal favors at the 
expense of the school system. The result was that he set in oppo- 
sition to his policies the spoilsmen on the board who were at no 
time in the majority, but were sufficiently numerous and influential 
seriously to hamper his work. At the end of his four-year term 
he told the Board of Education and the citizens of St. Louis that 
he could be of no service under a board including so large a num- 
ber of corrupt politicians. After his announced refusal to stand 
for re-election he unhesitatingly and vigorously gave his time and 
energy to the work of explaining the school situation to the public 
in an impersonal and disinterested way. The result of his resig- 
nation and the outspoken condemnation of the acts of the spoils 
element on the board of education was the thorough awakening of 
the citizens and the unexampled victory in the April election. The 
women of St. Louis played the major part in the house-cleaning. 

The story is told in an editorial in the St. Louis Star, one of 
the several papers that helped in the fight. The editorial in part 
is as follows: 

FUTURE OF OUR SCHOOLS 

The non-partisan Board of Education victory, which carries with it an 
assurance that the school funds will be economically and judiciously adminis- 
tered, removes whatever objection there may have been to voting "yes" on 
the proposed tax increase tomorrow. The 85-cent rate should be carried 
overwhelmingly. 
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Prior to Tuesday there might have been some reasonable hesitancy about 
entrusting further public moneys to a body weakened by political cabals. 
With the cleansing accomplished, however, there is no reason why an excellent 
non-partisan board should not be provided with all the revenues necessary to 
keep our school system up to the highest standard. 

The women of St. Louis, working through their voters' league, deserve 
the thanks of the city for the excellent job of house-cleaning they did on Tues- 
day. It is only to be regretted that in concentrating on school board affairs 
they did not find time and energy to devote to the mayoralty fight. Had 
they given the attention to the City Hall that they gave to the Board of 
Education the Kiel machine would now be in the junk-yard with the Hiemenz- 
Heier-Lammert slate. 

The outstanding feature on the Board of Education ticket was the smash- 
ing defeat of Hiemenz. The result was not only a stinging rebuke to the 
moving spirit in the spoils conspiracy that drove Dr. Withers from St. Louis 
but is a slapping reminder to Dr. Henry GettySj Richard Murphy, and 
Stephen M. Wagner, who may yet be repudiated on the official count, that 
the days of political influence and of the politically influenced in school affairs 
are at an end. Their power in the board is now certain to be nil. 

THE COUNTY UNIT IN MISSOURI 

The legislature of Missouri passed a sweeping law .organizing 
the state under a county-unit plan for the control of rural schools. 
The new law creates a county board of education made up of six 
elected members, each of whom is to be paid a per diem allowance 
for service, the amount not to exceed five dollars for each day 
and the days in a year not to exceed fifteen. A mileage allowance 
of ten cents per mile is also provided. 

The duties of the board are outlined in the following extracts 
quoted from the law: 

Sec. 16. The county board of education shall have power and it shall be 
its duty: 

First: To appoint a county superintendent of schools for a term not to 
exceed four years. Said superintendent shall be not less than twenty-four 
years of age, a legally qualified teacher, a citizen of the United States, and 
shall have taught or supervised schools as his chief work during at least two 
years 

Second: To contract with the teachers of the respective local districts and 
fix salaries in accordance with a prescribed published classified salary schedule 
which shall be determined on the basis of (a) academic scholarship, (6) pro- 
fessional training, (c) successful experience in teaching. For the purpose of 
determining salaries, the county superintendent of schools, with the approval 
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of the county board of education, shall classify the teachers according to a 
salary schedule previously adopted by the county board of education. Pro- 
vided, that the directors of each local district shall select their own teacher or 
teachers from an eligible list furnished by the county superintendent of schools. 

Third: To elect, on nomination of the county superintendent of schools, 
such assistants, supervisors, attendance officers, and other employees of the 
county district as in the judgment of the county board may be necessary for 
the efficient administration of the school system, prescribe their duties, and 
fix their compensation. The state superintendent of public schools is hereby 
given full authority to prescribe the academic and professional standards of 
preparation for county superintendents of schools, their assistants, and 
supervisors. 

Fourth: To have supervisory power over the care and keeping of all 
school property situated within the county school district; to co-operate and 
advise with the board of directors of the local districts and the county officers 
having to do with the administration of the schools. 

Fifth: To change boundary lines of local school districts whenever in its 
judgment it becomes necessary; to combine two or more local school districts 
when needed for elementary or high-school purposes. 

Sixth: To establish, govern, and maintain such high schools as said board 
may deem necessary 

Seventh: To prepare a budget setting out the total amount of funds 
received and disbursed by the said board during the current school year and 
also estimated amount of revenue required for school purposes for the next 
succeeding school year. Said budget shall be published in two newspapers 
of said county, except where only one newspaper is published in the county 
it shall be published in that newspaper, and for two consecutive weeks prior 
to the day for holding the annual school meeting. The expense of such pub- 
lication shall be paid out of the incidental fund of the county school district 
upon warrants ordered by the county board and signed by the president and 
secretary. 

Eighth: The county board shall have the exclusive power of levying 
annually a tax for school purposes of forty cents on the one hundred dollars 
assessed valuation of all taxable property situated within the limits of the 
county school district; and whenever it may be necessary for the county 
board of education to increase the annual rate of taxation for school pur- 
poses, such board shall determine the purpose and rate of taxation necessary 
to be levied on the taxable property situated within the limits of the county 
school district within the maximum rates prescribed by the Constitution for 
such purposes and shall submit to the voters of said county school district at 
the annual school election or at any other election called by said board and 
held for that purpose, .... and if a majority of the tax-paying voters, 
voting at such election on the proposition to increase the levy, shall vote in 
favor of such increase, the result of such vote and the rate of taxation so 
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voted shall be certified to the clerk of the county court in a manner similar 
to that provided in section 10 of this act, who shall on receipt thereof proceed 
to assess and carry out the amounts so returned on the tax books against all 
taxable property real and personal in such county school district 

Ninth: For the purpose of purchasing libraries, schoolhouse sites, erecting 
schoolhouses, furnishing the same, and building additions to and repairing the 
same, the board of education of the county school district shall have authority 
to borrow money and issue bonds 

Tenth: To make, on recommendation of the county superintendent of 
schools, all necessary rules for the classification of pupils and the governing 
of the local district schools of the county; to receive from teachers, super- 
visors, board of directors, and others having to do with the administration of 
schools, such reports and records as are required by law or by rule of the 
county board. 

Eleventh: To furnish each school with all needed supplies and pay for 
the same out of the incidental fund of the county school district; to provide, 
as nearly as the incidental funds will permit, a permanent library for each 
local district and to make rules governing its care and use. 

Twelfth: The county board of education shall, on recommendation of the 
county superintendent of schools, select textbooks for all schools in the county 
school district unless otherwise provided by law and, at its option, furnish 
such textbooks free to all pupils in any grade or in all grades of the county 
district. 

SPECIAL CLASSES IN OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

The Bureau of Research and Guidance of the public-school 
system of Oakland, California, recently issued a bulletin to the 
teachers and principals defining the various types of classes which 
have been organized in that city to supplement the regular instruc- 
tion given in elementary schools. The bulletin is suggestive, not 
only because of the account which it gives of the efforts of a pro- 
gressive school system to adapt instruction to the individual needs 
of pupils, but also because its precise use of a complete set of 
names for various kinds of classes prevents the confusion in organi- 
zation, which sometimes appears. There are cases in which the 
laudable plan of conducting special classes for backward pupils 
gets mixed with the equally laudable, but wholly different, plan of 
conducting special classes for children who are especially bright. 
When such mixed ungraded classes are set up, they often fail of 
their purpose because a single teacher can only with the greatest 
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difficulty keep up the various types of teaching which she is sup- 
posed to carry on. 

The bulletin from Oakland is as follows: 

There are four types of special classes now authorized in our schools: 
(1) special atypical, (2) special limited, (3) special opportunity, and (4) special 
accelerated. These classes differ from the regular classes because they are 
permitted to vary the content of the course of study or the rate of progress 
of pupils or both. No special class shall be organized without proper 
authorization. 

All special classes will be organized only upon application filed with the 
superintendent in charge of promotions. The organization of such classes is 
under the direction of the supervisor of special classes. 

Special atypical classes are for children who are found, by actual trial in 
school work and by mental test, to show such mental retardation that they 
cannot make satisfactory progress in a regular class with a reasonable expendi- 
ture of time and effort. The pupils in such classes have a mental retardation 
of three years or more. These classes are limited to an enrolment of sixteen 
pupils. The course of study varies widely from that of the regular classes, 
manual work being strongly emphasized. We now have eighteen atypical 
classes enrolling 288 pupils. 

Special limited classes are for children who are so slow or dull mentally 
that they cannot keep pace with regular class work. The purpose of such 
classes is to accommodate the overage slow pupils, modifying the content of 
the course of study and the rate of progress so that such pupils may pass up 
through the grades, getting the most essential parts of the work of each grade 
and passing on for some training in the upper grammar grades or junior high 
school before the compulsory age limit is reached. Most of these pupils, if 
held to a rigid standard of regular grades, would reach the compulsory age 
limit and would pass out into industrial life long before finishing the elemen- 
tary grades. Twenty-five to thirty pupils is expected to be the maximum 
enrolment. We now have forty-six limited classes enrolling approximately 
1,200 pupils. 

Special opportunity classes are for those children who have good mental 
capacity but, because of lack of progress, due to illness, moving about, or 
other cause, are working in grades below where they should be. The purpose 
of these classes is to give such help as is needed quickly to adjust the pupil 
to take up work with a regular class which fits his capacity and needs. We 
now have sixteen opportunity classes enrolling 325 students. 

Accelerated classes are for those pupils who have superior capacity. They 
may take an enriched program or progress more rapidly or both. Any group 
of children moved on together from one class toward a higher group at a rate 
more rapid than normal should be classified under this head. 
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A great deal of provision is being made throughout our schools for indi- 
vidual attention to children of superior mental capacity. As a result of a 
recent research study we have data to show that very definite and consistent 
effort is being made by teachers and principals generally to give our superior 
children special opportunities that their capacities warrant. A total of 2,583 
children, or more than 10 per cent of our elementary-school enrolment during 
last term, were receiving some special opportunity to use superior mental 
capacity. One thousand seven hundred and thirty-five of these children 
were given opportunity to move forward at a more rapid rate than normal, 
at the same time covering an enriched curriculum, while 689 were given an 
enriched curriculum without extra speed. This means that while a little 
more than 10 per cent of our elementary -school children were receiving special 
attention, only about 7 per cent were receiving recognition by more rapid 
advancement, while all of them were profiting by a broader and richer program 
of study. 

SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS 

The thrift campaigns which were carried on during the war have 
been forgotten for the time being in many quarters. A period of 
extravagance followed the repressions of 1917 and 1918. There is 
the more need that schools take up in some practical way the duty 
of teaching children how to save. The following statement sup- 
plied by Ralph Decker, superintendent of Sussex County, New 
Jersey, gives an illustration of the way in which a group of rural 
schools are co-operating in a movement to inculcate the idea of 
thrift in the minds and practices of the children in a rural 
region. 

After the war it became evident that we needed a substitute for the 
stimulus toward thrift that the needs of that time had supplied. The school 
savings bank for individual schools, of course, was not new, but a county 
system for the schools of a whole county was. It offered possibilities, and 
we began to work it out. 

After formulating our plans, our next step was to call the bankers of our 
county together. Our plans were placed before them for criticisms and sug- 
gestions. As a result of our conference, we planned to establish a bank in 
every school. The bankers were so well pleased that the County Bankers' 
Association provided funds for the printing of all blanks for the use of the 
banks. 

In the one-room schools the teacher was to be the banker. In the larger 
schools the principal would designate one of his teachers to have charge of 
the bank, and she could have pupils in commercial courses in the high school, 
or perhaps some eighth-grade pupils, assist her. 
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Our banks were made to conform to those used in actual banking and 
consisted of deposit slips, identification cards, pass books, day book sheets, 
ledger cards (exact duplicates of pass book), and checks. By the use of these 
the pupils obtain a knowledge of banking methods and bank paper, a knowl- 
edge much needed, according to the testimony of our bankers. 

The banks were to be kept open for a period twice a week, and at the 
close of banking hours the money deposited was to be checked up and then 
deposited in some convenient bank in the name of the school bank making 
the deposit. 

As soon as a depositor has $5 on deposit, he is urged to open an account 
with the savings department of some bank in his own name and then to use 
the. school bank for small savings from which he will from time to time add to 
this savings account. 

Our banks opened December 1 last, and in three months ending March 1 
we have a little over 1,500 depositors with nearly $3,100 on deposit. This, 
in a school population of about 5,500, we consider a good beginning. 

THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL 

Representative Towner has once more introduced the bill 
creating a department of education in the federal government. 
It is somewhat modified in form, chiefly through the addition of an 
advisory council to co-operate with the proposed secretary. Evi- 
dently the advocates of this bill did not succeed in persuading the 
President of the wisdom of their proposal. His message favors a 
composite department of welfare and is therefore a clear repu- 
diation of the proposal presented by the National Education 
Association. 

The bill was not strong enough to stand alone. The reasons 
why the bill should be radically modified have been repeatedly 
presented in the Elementary School Journal. It has been pointed 
out again and again that the bill in its original form, and even in 
its amended form, is not what the proponents of the measure have 
claimed for it. To the pleas for revision there has been only one 
answer, and that is the statement that so and so many people have 
indorsed the bill. In the main, it has not seemed wise to answer 
this kind of statement. There came, however, to the editors of the 
Elementary School Journal some days ago an editorial from Mon- 
tana, from the Cut Bank Pioneer Press, which puts so clearly the 
answer to the usual type of propaganda for the Smith-Towner Bill 
that a part of it will be quoted. 
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Frederick J. Haskin, a special writer for the press at Washington, D.C., 
wrote an article to the Great Falls Tribune a few days ago in which he advo- 
cated the passage of the Smith-Towner educational bill. Mr. Haskin's letter 
was filled with what the movie fan would call sob-stuff. Our school system 
is breaking down, said Mr. Haskin. We are ninth in standing among the 
bigger nations when we ought to be first. And you would almost conclude 
that our school teachers could neither read nor write if you didn't make some 
allowance for the mental anguish under which Brother Haskin labored with 
his typewriter when prophesying the downfall of education in the United 
States. 

Mr. Haskin believes that all this can be quickly remedied by a federal 
director of education and a small barrel of gold — one hundred million dollars 
a year the Smith-Towner Bill now in Congress calls for. The trouble with 
our system now is that it lacks unity and direction. Each state has its own 
ideas — and they are not very good ideas, according to Haskin. But at the 
end of the article he seems to destroy all the logic in his laboriously con- 
structed article by declaring that the states would forfeit little of their present 
supervision over education. If that is so, why a federal director ? 

We are very much puzzled over this Smith-Towner Bill. There are 
some features connected with it that sound good. But is it not open to all 
the objections raised against government "sticking its nose" into state affairs ? 

And again we are puzzled when we note that many of those who have 
grown red in the face and vehement in speech against government dictation 
are in favor of this bill. Here, for instance, is Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, 
a statesman from the hotbed of states-rights section, coming out in favor of 
this bill. How can this be explained ? 

We have seen it stated that the Catholics and Lutherans are the only 
forces of opposition to the bill, that they fear federal dictation of our educa- 
tional system will mean interference with their schools. 

But this seems to be a little chunk of mud thrown into the clear stream 
of discussion, for we find that the American Bankers' Association has gone on 
record as opposed to the bill, and practically every educator in the country 
is opposed to it. Such men as Hibben of Princeton, Hadley of Yale, President- 
emeritus Eliot of Harvard, Kinky of Illinois, West of Princeton, and Burris 
of Cincinnati have come out against it with strong arguments. Governor 
Miller of New York, one of the keenest minds in the country, has just made a 
powerful declaration of opposition to the bill. 



